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EDITORIAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE third annual Summer School of Librarianship, arranged by the 
iE Association in co-operation with the University of Birmingham 

and the Birmingham Public Libraries Committee, will be held in Birming, 
ham from 22nd August to 3rd September, 1932. 

Students will reside at Chancellor’s Hall (a University Hall of Residence), 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. The hall stands in extensive grounds, which include 
a lake, lawns and gardens, hard tennis courts, putting green, fives courts, etc, 
All amenities at the hall will be at the disposal of students. Charges for board 
residence will be £5 8s. for the period of the School ; £3 35. for one week ;_ 10s. 64, 
per day. 

The fee for instruction will be 15s. for the fortnight period; tos. for a period 
of one week; 25. for day courses. 

It is expected that railway tickets at a fare and a third for the double journey 
will be available for students attending the School. 

The Scheme of Studies will include: Bibliography and Book Selection; Palzo 
gtaphy, Archives, and Diplomatic; Dr. Johnson and his Circle (with visit to 
Dr. Johnson’s birthplace); Classification; Cataloguing; Library Organization; 
Library Routine, including Children’s Libraries and Commercial and Technical 
Libraries; County Libraries; Special Libraries; Library Planning; Printing; 
Bookbinding. 

Lectures will be held during the morning sessions, and demonstrations, 
practical work, and visits to libraries of different types, bookbinderies, printing 
and process-printing establishments will be arranged for the afternoon sessions. 

Further details will be announced shortly. 

Enquiries should be addressed : 


Honorary SECRETARY, 
Library Association Summer School, 
Reference Library, Birmingham. 


Nominations for the annual election of officers and Council of the A.A.L. 
Section should reach Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Central Library, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W.4, not later than the first post on Monday, 2nd May. 
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The next meeting of the Section will be held jointly with the London and 
Home Counties Branch of the L.A., at 3.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 20th April, 
at the Chiswick Public Library, Duke’s Avenue, W.4. 

Speaker: Mr. F. E. Sandry, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Edmonton. 

Subject : The New Educational Syllabus of the Library Association. 

Transport—District Railway: Ealing trains from Charing Cross to Turnham 
Green. Piccadilly line: to Hammersmith, and thence by District to Turnham 
Green. Trams and buses: 26 trams, and 27, 32, $5 (if coming from Acton), 
88, 291 buses from various parts pass Duke’s Avenue. 


“hie” 


VALUATIONS 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


F I were an Erewhonian, I should have spent the last fortnight in prison. 
[ss it was, I spent most of it in bed, and should probably have spent more 

had I not put my foot down both metaphorically and physically and called 
loudly for my trousers. 

I am one of those no doubt peculiar mortals to whom bed is a delightful 
prospect but a most distasteful actuality. IfI am ill and up, I am convinced that 
I am at the point of death. But as soon as I take io my bed and summon the 
doctor, I mysteriously become well again. And the rest of my stay is occupied 
with an attempt to defeat the conspiracy to keep me imprisoned. The charm of 
inaction soon loses its savour. The pattern of the wall-paper, however intricate, 
becomes in time monotonous. And ceilings, unless painted by a Michelangelo, 
offer no great possibilities. The books I want are mysteriously mislaid. The 
newspapers reach me all crumpled with previous misuse. My cigarettes have 
been spirited away. 

The petulance of the invalid has a definite psychological basis. It is a Dart- 
moor rebellion of the soul. One is suddenly transformed from a free agent to a 
mere chattel of a woman’s domination. 

It is because I fear that this petulance has to some extent persisted in me that 
I am writing this apparently irrelevant introduction. To the plump victims of 
this month’s slaughter it is a warning. They may find—I do not say they will, 
but they may—a certain querulous spirit in my remarks on their virtues and 
deficiencies. A disregard of the broad issues for the minor trivialities. If they 
do—well, I deplore it. But any blame should be attributed, not to me, but to 
one of the unrecognized after-effects of what the doctor was pleased to call bronchial 
catarth, but what I secretly diagnosed as a severe cold in the head. 
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French art: books in the Bristol public libraries 


I expected a stream of pamphlets on this subject as soon as the rubber-neck 
exhibition at Burlington House opened. The opportunity, I thought, was too 
good to be missed. The masses having duly descended on the show in their 
thousands (or is it millions 2), the cartoonists having embroidered the political 
theme with it, the Punch writers having made the usual Punch jokes about it, 
and the gossip writers having registered the unimportant opinions of celebrities, 
I assumed that the libraries would surely add their quota to all this braying, | 
was mistaken. This list is the only one I have received. 

I am pleased that this is so, though I do not attribute the hiatus to any words 
of mine on the subject of superfluous lists. The financial abyss which yawns 
at our feet has, I think, more to do with it. 

But pleased as I am at the lack of the usual torrent, I am also pleased that 
Bristol neither agrees with me nor with our frenzied advocates of economy. One 
only applies rigid standards to the mediocre, and if I frown here, it is only to 
save my nose from being put out of joint. For it would have been a pity indeed 
if this list had not been produced. That it is against my principles I can easily 
forgive. Its merits of production far outweigh any faults of purpose. 

Having decided that a list of books on French art was necessary, Bristol set 
about producing the best list of books on French art possible. And the result 
leaves little to be desired. 

In format it is delightful. The orange and black cover has that all too rare 
touch of modernity that attracts the eye. Inside, the eye is further attracted by 
good clean type-setting with a plentiful use of white space. A neat look about 
the entries too—a refreshing absence of those hieroglyphics of collation so dear 
to the cataloguer and so useless to the casual reader. 

There seems to have been very little catalogue ransacking in the compilation 
of the list, though perhaps less insistence on covering all phases of the French 
genius would have been as well. It seems a little absurd, for instance, to have a 
heading and a four-line quotation to herald the entry of a single book on stained, 
glass. But on the whole the selection is first class. The layman has been cow 
sidered before the specialist, but that is as it should be. The specialist has no 
need of guidance of this sort. Particular stress is of course laid on painting, and 
I notice with approval that Bristol does not, like Burlington House, draw an 
abrupt curtain at Cézanne. 

In the presence of books on Picasso, Matisse, Derain, and Marie Laurencin, 
it is ungracious to call attention to omissions. But a book on Seurat should 
accompany the one on Signac, and why no individual mention of Fragonard, 
and, above all, of Ingres 2 
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Aeronautics : books in the Coventry public libraries 


This pamphlet aspires to be much more than the usual hand-list, and it would 
be an insult to criticize it as such. It has been compiled, not for the general 
reader, but, to quote the preface, “ for the benefit of the large number of readers at 
Coventry concerned with aeronautics.” To the general reader it will of course 
be of some use in spite of its fullness, and also, I imagine, to a number of readers 
outside Coventry, for a list of 300 titles on a subject hardly yet touched by 
bibliographers has more than a local interest. 

One or two of these titles could, I think, have been dispensed with. I agree 
that collection rather than selection should be aimed at in a compilation of this 
kind, but I cannot see the reason for the inclusion of several juvenile books, such 
as The Wonder-book of aircraft and The Aircraft book for boys. In an historical 
bibliography they would have their place, but in a practical one they are surely 
superfluous. 

Coventry’s characteristic neatness and tidiness are displayed to the full in this 
publication. I have nothing but admiration for the care which has obviously 
been expended on it. Hard work and diligent proofreading have combined to 
build a quite impeccable production. The printer, too, has done his share, and 
the cover, though it does no more than shake hands with modernism, is quite 
effective. I must reserve a final pat on the back for the annotator, who did not 
blench at the task of writing an annotation for each and every book. 


Leyton: To introduce the borough of Leyton public libraries 


It is not often that I can give unreserved praise to a pamphlet. However 
loud my approval, almost always there is some point which excites my censure. 

With some satisfaction, then, I record that here is a production which 
fully satisfies my criteria of judgment. Here is a production which fully expresses 
my ideas of what library publicity should be. 

I use the word publicity deliberately. This small pamphlet is a piece of 
pure and unashamed advertisement, designed, in the words of its own title, “to 
introduce the Borough of Leyton Public Libraries”—to non-users. The idea, 
of course, is not new. It has been done before at several places and in various 
styles. But never, I swear, has it been done better. It is the manner of the thing 
that counts. Not only purpose, but fitness for purpose, are here. 

Library advertising, one has to admit, is not on the whole a great success. It 
is greatly handicapped, of course, by the fact that most librarians are not more 
than lukewarm believers in the necessity for publicity. But quite apart from 
that, I believe that the real reason for comparative failure is the impersonality and 
accursed dignity with which the library puts its case. That impersonality, that 
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take-it-or-leave-it attitude, so recognized an attribute of officialdom (the very 
word has a chilly sound), has almost disappeared from the atmosphere of our 
libraries. But it still survives in our printed publicity. 

That fault has been avoided here. How, I do not quite know, for the text 
is ostensibly no more than a capitulation of the various services offered, and the 
cover and layout (apart from the map) are not startlingly original. But the whole 
production has that mysterious something which every commercial advertiser 
tries to achieve—direct personal appeal. It does not talk windily to the world 
at large. It addresses itself easily and almost colloquially to the possible borrower, 

But that is not the full measure of my appreciation. I particularly like the 
spirit of service that shows itself in these pages. The days of restriction for restric, 
tion’s sake are happily over, but Leyton seems to have gone farther in reducing 
the petty friction of rules and regulations than most places. Moreover, it has 
been realized that regulations are a staff for the public’s aid, and not a rod for its 
back. I particularly note in this connexion the mention of renewal in advance, 
and the extra-loan facilities for annual and bank holidays. 

And lastly, I am grateful to Leyton for the most honest statement of library 
policy I have ever seen in print (apart from my own maunderings). This is it; 
“ The Leyton Public Libraries seek to provide every inhabitant with the books 
they require, whether for study, to help in their work and pastimes, or just for 
recreation.” I give praise to heaven for a public library without hypocrisy. 


Toronto: lecture list 


The library lecture is apparently as firmly rooted in Canada as it is in England, 
But there is a difference. The lectures announced in this folder are all on one 
subject—nineteenth-century history—and to me the titles suggest something much 
more interesting than the dreary geographical recollections of unobservant minds 
which comprise the greater part of English lecture programmes. 

I noticed two innovations about this list. One is, that not only is the time 
of starting given, but also the time of finishing. I proffer this idea to English 
librarians. Its use would be an unobtrusive hint to the lecturer and a guarantee 
to the lectured. 

I also noticed that not only are these lectures sponsored by the library—they 
are being given by the staff. Four of them are by Mr. C. R. Sanderson, whose 
name will be well known to Assistants. The name of Mr. Sanderson as a lecturer 
called up vivid memories of the Aberystwyth summer school, where I sat at his 
feet as a rather awed junior, and absorbed the elements of library organization, 
which he expounded with the thrill of drama. I have other memories of him at 
that summer school, notably at a certain midnight supper in an empty bedroom 
—but enough of these revelations. I degenerate into another Castlerosse. 
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Bulletins : Burnley, Chesterfield, Fulbam, Hyde 


I poured out my heart on the subject of bulletins last month, and this is not 
to be taken as a postscriptive outburst. My remarks then were general, with 
particular applications. Here they are particular, with in some cases general 
applications. 

Burnley’s bulletin for February is not quite as good as usual, though the 
book selection is as up-to-the-minute as ever. I notice with appreciation Huxley’s 
Brave new world, Collins’s Facts of fiction, and Angell’s Unseen assassins among 
the recent additions. 

The selected list of novels of 1931 might, I think, have been bettered. I do 
not quite like the inclusion of novels by Sabatini, Locke, Deeping, and their kin. 
These gentlemen have their place on our shelves; I approve of their inclusion in 
lists of recent additions; but to include them in a list of what is ostensibly of the 
best fiction of the year is absurd. And it might deceive those few people who 
are genuinely seeking guidance in reading. The step from Mr. Deeping’s effusions 
to Hatter’s castle is only a shallow one, but it does exist, and the first step is 
notoriously the most difficult. Mr. Priestley, too, might easily be confused with 
Mr. Locke; I hate to think of the reader at Burnley being unaware of the status 
of the gods in our literary pantheon. 

Several books I should have liked to see are omitted. I miss Adrian Alington’s 
Career of Julian Stanley-Williams, John Hampson’s Saturday night at the Greyhound, — 
Lorna Rea’s Rachel Moon, and, most of all, Mrs. Pearl Buck’s The Good earth, 
which may outlast most of its contemporaries. 

Chesterfield’s bulletin, The Bookshelf, is to be commended. It has no great 
pretensions, but these small bulletins are often more interesting than the large ones, 
which parade their bloated lists of additions and congested special bibliographies 
with wearisome gusto. And considering the shallowness of the purse of most 
of the smaller libraries, the appearance of a bulletin at all is in itself something 
of a feat. 

I like the book-notes, which are a clever blend of long quotation and tabloid 
appreciation. The bibliography of local maps and the article on an item of local 
history I confess I did no more than glance at. I cannot quite see the point of 
the constant and persistent association of the public library with local history 
and archeology. The local collection has its place, but its intrusion into the 
bulletin I.am inclined to deplore. The main concern of the public library is 
with the future, not the past, and I for one would far sooner see in a bulletin an 
atticle by the children’s librarian than by some local historian. 

This is the first time, I think, that Fulham has been mentioned in these notes. 
The omission arises out of circumstances. One attacks the great, because in 
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their pride they are apt to lapse. One praises the small, because they deserve 
encouraging. But places like Fulham which are healthily normal are at a dis, 
advantage. They thrive, but in a modest manner. And in the publications | 
receive from Fulham I cannot usually find a peg for either praise or blame. But 
this month is an exception. Glancing at this quarter’s Readers’ guide I noticed 
some really unusual annotations. Not perhaps so much annotations as ejacula, 
tions. Sometimes they are descriptive. 

For instance, Rotha’s Celluloid has “ Vivisection of the talkies,” and Alan 
Pryce-Jones’s Spring journey “ Excursion to the Mediterranean.” Sometimes they 
are illuminating comment. Thus Strong’s Common sense about poetry has “ First, 
aid for lowbrows, that they may become higher.” Sometimes they slightly 
overstep the mark, as in Gregory’s Story of the road—* Transport from Shanks’s 
pony to Imperial Airways.” But, on the whole, I like this new technique in 
annotation. It is vivid. It is brisk. And it has great possibilities. I shall 
look forward to further manifestations with interest. 

I grieved last month that the new bulletin at Hyde was on traditional lines, 
With the appearance of number two I am ready to take that back. This number 
contains several good things apart from its list of recent additions. A short note 
on R. H. Mottram, a longer one on the work of the library, another on the 
children’s library, which contains a “ cautionary rhyme” I am tempted to quote, 
and an article on “Some mystery novels” are among its contents. One of the 
bulletin’s chief merits is that all these items are given a separate head, and not 
jumbled together under “ Library notes.” 

If I were a reader at Hyde, I should take the author of “ Some mystery novels” 
severely to task for not including Dorothy Sayers, J. J. Conington, and S. S. van 
Dine (in spite of Philo Vance). Apart from these sad omissions, the article is 


interesting, and probably supplies what the provincial reviewer would call “a 
long4elt want.” 


Middlesex county libraries: various publications 


The word various is a cloak for a large parcel which I received from Middlesex 
about three months ago. I must apologize for having done no more than open 
the parcel until now. 

The truth is, I am very hesitant about criticizing anything to do with county 
libraries. My interest is unbounded, but my knowledge meagre. And I feel that 
I invite enough criticism as it is, without deliberately exposing a flank. 

Luckily, I have little to do here but praise. These publications are a series 
of class lists, published at various times and in various styles. The earliest of 
them range back to 1929—rather cumbrous large octavos, and it is interesting to 
see how a more convenient format has gradually been evolved. In the later 
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publications, too, a narrower range has been adopted, which enables the lists 
to be sold at a uniform price of 2d. At this price they are very good value, 
especially the ones on literature, though by comparison others, notably those on 
physics and mathematics, seem rather thin. But it was obviously a better plan 
here to produce small and cheap catalogues for the specialist rather than large 
and expensive ones for the general reader. 

The catalogues represent, of course, nucleus collections. And I will compli 
ment Middlesex by saying that their idea of a nucleus collection is very thorough. 
I have done no more than glance at some of the catalogues, but in those on fine 
art, poetry, and drama sections I have browsed at length. Few libraries, I think, 
could boast as complete a collection of modern poets as are here listed. Someone 
with both taste and knowledge has had a hand in the book selection. 

I have only one complaint. The alphabetico-classed arrangement which has 
been adopted is, in my opinion, defective, and is made more so by the absence of 
an author index. For instance, the books under the heading “ Modern art” in 
the fine arts catalogue are separated both from “ French art” with which they 
mostly deal, and from “ Painting” with which they have an obvious connexion. 
There is no indication under either head that further books will be found in 
another part of the catalogue. And a book like Whistler’s Gentle art of making 
enemies is lost under the heading “‘ Essays on art.” An author index would be 
a useful and inexpensive addition to future editions of most of these catalogues. 
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THE DIVISIONS 
NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DIVISION WILL BE HELD AT THE 
[= BRANCH LisRARY, ATKINSON Roap, BENWELL, NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ON WEDNESDAY, 20TH APRIL, 1932, AT 6.30 P.M. 
ANY NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS OR COMMITTEE SHOULD BE FOR’ 
WARDED ON OR BEFORE 6TH APRIL, TO: 
W. E. HURFORD, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


A well-attended meeting was held at Brighton on 20th January, members 
from Bognor, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Hove, Lewes, and Worthing 
being present. After tea, kindly provided by the Brighton Staff, Mr. E. Male, 
F.L.A., President of the Division, presided over the general meeting. Mr. C. 
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Willard, of Lewes County Library, read a most interesting paper on “ East 
Sussex literature,” this being the third of the series dealing with Sussex literature 
which have been given by members during the past two years. 

The next meeting will take place at Hove Public Library on 6th April, when 
a series of short papers will be given dealing with “ Suggested improvements in 
public library policy and administration.” Each library in the Division will 
send at least one paper. 

Grace L. DEAN, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 


The second meeting of the Session took place at Swansea on the evening of 
24th February, following an afternoon meeting of the new Wales and Monmouth, 
shire Branch of the Library Association. There was a very full attendance, 58 
in all, including a party of 41 who motored over from Cardiff. Both the meeting 
and that of the Branch were organized with a view to arousing interest in the 
L.A. and its sectional activities in a centre hitherto somewhat neglected by our 
professional associations. There is every reason to believe that these efforts have 
met with considerable success. 

The meeting was presided over by the Chairman of the Division, Mr. L. A. 
Burgess, of Cardiff, who addressed more particularly the non-members present 
on the advantages of joining the A.A.L. A debate followed on the ever 
stimulating topic: “ That it is the first duty of a public library to cater for popular 
demand.” The motion was introduced in his own inimitable avunculat 
forgetful manner by our old friend Mr. F. McDonald, who was ably seconded by 
a new-comer to the public arena, Mr. W. B. Ready, who assiduously trailed his 
coat like the bhroth of a bhoy he is! On the other side were two other tyros of 
debate—but none the less formidable: albeit the unorthodoxy of the methods of 
Mr. W. B. Harris, the leader, in citing spirit messages from the Great and Good 
was felt by many to be definitely hitting below the belt. However, the con 
tribution of his seconder, Miss E. Adams, was easily the success of the evening. 
For a beginner, Miss Adams displayed exceptional ability in composing a very 
able speech and delivering it with the insouciance of an old campaigner. The 
ensuing discussion was brisk and animated, and especially noteworthy for the 
parts played by the ladies and various members of the Swansea staff, who should 
prove a great asset to the Division in the near future. The voting was very close, 
the motion being lost by 22 votes to 24. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Division, Mr. E. Sellick, then addressed the meeting 
on current Divisional affairs and the general educational policy of the A.A.L.; 
after which hearty votes of thanks were accorded to the speaker and to the Swansea 
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Public Library authorities—the latter being represented by Mrs. Holland, who 
responded. 

Previous to this meeting, the meeting of the new Welsh Branch listened to 
papers on its own future policy in Wales. In this meeting also the Division was 
well in evidence, one of the papers being given, on behalf of the Divisional Com- 
mittee, by Mr. A. ap Gwynn, M.A., of Cardiff, on “ A Subject index to Welsh 
periodical literature”—a project already embarked upon by this Division. It 
would appear that a precedent has been established in Wales by the official 
representation of the Division upon the Branch Committee by two nominees of 
the Divisional Committee (the present Chairman and Secretary). A further 
precedent has been established in connexion with the 7th Annual Conference on 
Libraries in Wales which is to meet at Aberystwyth in the spring. This year, 
out of four sessions provided, one is to be organized by this Division. Moreover, 
the Branch Conference Committee, appointed to convene the Conference, consists 
of the Chairman and Secretary of the Branch, together with the Chairman and 
Secretary of this Division. Altogether, an auspicious beginning has been made 
by establishing harmonious relations between the Division and the various other 
interests involved in librarianship in Wales. 

The Divisional Committee are consciously aiming at 100 per cent. membg- 
ship of all library workers, not only in our present Divisional area but throughout 
Wales. It is felt that an all-Wales Division, coterminous with the all-Wales 
Branch, would prove quite practicable if semi-autonomous powers were to be 
delegated to the isolated larger groups, such as Swansea and Aberystwyth. The 
Committee are anxious, therefore, to get in touch with all members and prospective 
members residing in Wales and Monmouthshire, in order to ascertain their views. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Winchester, on 27th 
January, at the invitation of Mr. F. W. C. Pepper and the Winchester staff. 

The Secretary’s Report and the Financial Statement for the year were read and 
approved. 

In spite of the poor attendance the meeting proved one of the most enjoyable 
in the annals of the Division, and the spirit of enthusiasm which was displayed 
augurs well for the future. 

On the invitation of Mr. James Hutt, City Librarian and Curator, Ports- 
mouth, it was decided to hold the next meeting of the Division at Portsmouth 
during April, when a magazine evening will be arranged. Two prizes are to be 
offered, books to the value of ros. and $s. respectively. Full details will be 
announced at a later date. 
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Full justice was done to the tea provided by Mr. Pepper and his staff, to whom 
a hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. T. C. Boulter. 

The result of the election of officers was as follows: 

Chairman: A. LI. Carver, A.L.A., Central Library, Portsmouth. 

Hon. Secretary: F. W. Smith, A.L.A., Central Library, Portsmouth. 

Hon. Treasurer: E. T. Pilcher, Central Library, Portsmouth. 

Hon. Auditor: Miss H. Bessant, Public Library, Winchester. 

The Hon. Secretary is also the Divisional Representative on the A.A.L, 
Council. 


F. W. S. 
weno” 
LETTERS TO A FAVOURITE 
NEPHEW-—I 


By F. REBENTISCH and C, H. ROCK 


Y DEAR JOHN,— 
I read your letter, in which you announce that you are now a 


Junior Assistant in the Muggleton Central Library, with mixed 
feelings. To judge from the modest doubts you express as to your qualifications 
and general abilities for library service, I fear that you are under the delusion that I 
myself suffered from at your age—that public libraries are a definite and conscious 
part of the educational and cultural system of the country ; that library staffs, from 
the very nature of their position, are so many missionary centres for the propagation 
of knowledge and wisdom; that the normal Libraries Committee begins its 
meetings with a short invocation to the spirit of Socrates, and then proceeds 
ardently to discuss plans for revivalist meetings in the local pubs. to spread the gospel 
according to Einstein. This, if I am not mistaken, is the delusion at the bottom 
of your doubts as to your capabilities for the profession you have chosen, doubts 
which are quite normal in an intelligent youth of your age. But perhaps“ chosen” 
is not quite the correct word to use in your case. Possibly your father had ideas 
of apprenticing you to the joinery, or the engineering, or the grocery, while you 
yourself may have had ambitions towards the greater respectability of an office. 
Very likely the idea of adopting librarianship had not even entered your head until 
by chance you saw the advertisement in the local press for a junior assistant 
(“ Wanted, Bright and Intelligent . . . etc.”), and decided, on father’s advice, 
that the low salary was compensated by the safeness of the job. Or all this may be 
wrong, and you may have had ambitions to work in a library from the time you 
ceased to long passionately for your first day’s work as a fireman. 
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Now that you have read a few annual reports, however, with perhaps the latest 
speech of your new chief, you are filled with misgivings as to your sufficiency for 
the task you have undertaken. Reading that your library is the “ focus of culture 
and the intellectual life of the district,” you visualize yourself as the embarrassed 
centre of an eager and excited crowd of seekers after truth and beauty. I distinctly 
remember my own frightened feeling when I realized the full enormity of my 
action in thus promoting myself a leader in intellectual circles. 

But doubtless you have already discovered that you are not expected immediately 
to assume the full functions and responsibilities of a high-priest of knowledge, and 
long before the time arrives for you to do so you will discover that your fears are 
needless. The lyrical passages which have so affected you are figures of speech 
inherited from the pioneering days of the library movement, and, like other 
figures of speech, are used for literary effect rather than for their literal meaning. 
At first sight this statement may shock you, but a little experience will convince 
you of its truth, and a little reflection will show that this state of things is perfectly 
reasonable and just. 

Despite their superficial air of modesty there was a certain mental arrogance 
about the older school of librarians, in their assumption that it was the duty, and 
indeed the justification, of a librarian to act as a leader of the people towards the 
attainment of culture. The modern librarian, realizing more clearly the logical 
implications of an age of democracy, understands that it is rather his function to 
reflect public taste than to endeavour to lead it into channels to which it is not 
naturally inclined. If, as is presupposed by the theory of democracy, the majority 
is the best judge of anything, then, since the public has declared (by the unmistak- 
able test of issues) that in its opinion E. M. Dell is a better writer than Shakespeare, 
why, plainly this is so. It is therefore no more than the librarian’s clear duty to 
obey this choice in his book selection. That this is true, if proof be needed, is 
forcibly demonstrated by the well-known fact that librarians who pursue this 
policy to its logical conclusion are at once rewarded by large increases in issues 
and popularity. 

It may well occur, however, that should you feel the force of this argument, 
and act upon it when you have a library of your own, you may be reproached by 
some committee member who remembers the original arguments for the installation 
of libraries. He may question how your proposed “ 100 per cent. fiction” policy is 
consistent with the old plea that libraries should be supported because they would 
help to educate and enlighten the masses. Fortunately, the more up-to-date school 
of library thought has provided a ready-made argument to meet it, popularly 
known as the “ Onward and Upward” theorem. You need not stir up trouble 
for yourself by revealing your private opinion that the committeeman’s principles 
are now regarded as effete, but can easily pretend to sympathize with him. You 
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can assure him that you yourself would willingly see the issues of “ cultural” stock 
go up, and that indeed your introduction of cheap fiction is a device to bring this 
about. You will go on to say that by providing this stuff you hope to attract 
people to the library who would never otherwise enter it, and that by giving them 
the kind of books they like at present you hope they will insensibly be led on to 
appreciate those that have greater “ educational” value. (You can easily keep to 
yourself the knowledge, which experience will have given you, that to flood a 
stock with inferior material—both fiction and non-fiction—is the surest method of 
frightening away readers who wish to make serious use of the library.) 

A cognate point that seems to be worrying you, to judge from your letter, is 
the question of examinations and the use of the knowledge you gain from them, 
You express doubts as to your capacity for mastering all the subjects in the L.A. 
syllabus, and systematically applying your knowledge afterwards. Here again you 
are being frightened by a state of affairs which exists only in your imagination. 
To take an example, consider the Bibliography and Book Selection examination. 
You will find it stated in the textbooks that the librarian, besides having a wide 
knowledge of matters of physical bibliograpy, must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of systematic book selection. You will at once jump to the 
conclusion that he is expected to acquire this knowledge so that he can apply it 
in practice afterwards. If you will glance at a number of library catalogues, 
however, you will see that this is not the case. You will find, for instance, that 
while the textbook points out that there is a vital distinction between popular 
books, students’ textbooks, elementary and advanced treatises, and specialists’ 
monographs (in any one branch of science), the compilers of the catalogues appear 
to be completely indifferent to this fact. They feel quite satisfied that a subject 
is properly represented if they have a couple of popular outlines, and a monograph 
which covers onetenth of the subject in minute detail and entirely ignores the 
other ninetenths. Now you must not jump to the conclusion that the men 
responsible for these catalogues have not read the book-selection textbooks. They 
have. 

There is a perfectly simple explanation at the bottom of these apparently con 
tradictory facts. Some time ago the library movement decided that it was being 
badly underpaid. Casting about for some means of remedying this injustice, 
it discovered that other professions were able to command higher salaries because 
their work could only be done by men who had spent a number of years acquiring 
a great body of very technical knowledge. Thereupon the library profession very 
wisely decided to imitate them, and set up an apparatus of examinations on its own 
account. At the same time it commenced a propaganda campaign to impress 
library committees with the advantages of paying higher salaries to attract the newly 
qualified men. So well has it succeeded in this that members of the senior staff 
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nowadays seldom receive much less than the chief janitor. You will see ftom this 
that passing the examinations is merely a way of qualifying for a higher salary, 
and you will find there is a tacit understanding in the library world not to take 
them seriously apart from this. If you don’t apply the theories and principles you 
have studied, nobody will reproach you for it; indeed, nobody will even notice 
it. (Do not understand from this that I consider the textbooks worthless; on the 
contrary, many of them are extremely sound, and in some few libraries are applied 
with advantage.) 

From all that I have said you can infer that the modern librarian has the 
advantage of being able to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. By 
impressing the library committee with his technical qualifications, he can justifiably 
claim improved salary; at the same time he may save himself the labour of the 
conscientious application of this technical knowledge by the simple process of 
forgetting it, and flooding his shelves with best-sellers. This not only makes 
him popular with the public, but the resulting increased issue still further improves 
his standing with the committee. 

I trust that by this time, my dear boy, you will have a better grasp of the 
library world as it is at present, and will realize that you have no reason to deprecate 
your abilities unduly. Provided you have the qualities of a good shop assistant, 
and some acquaintance with slick American business methods, you may entertain 
every hope of success in your profession. 

Write me again if any further difficulties arise. In the meantime, with every 
good hope for your advancement, 

I remain, 
Your affectionate Uncle, 
James Durr Epwarps. 


“aie” 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIBRARY 
SER VIC E—continued 


By E. J. CARNELL (Bognor Regis Library) 


any marked extent. £150—{10—f200 is the most common grade. For large 
branches serving populations of 15,000 to 25,000, and also for branches serv- 

ing regions, the salaries will have to be raised, and no doubt will be raised. But take 
the average branch with a population of 8,000 to 12,000 or 14,000. It is simply 
beating the air to fume at a salary of £150 to £200 for towns of this size. Surely 
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we must relate our knowledge of what library work is to our knowledge of what 
work there is to be done. Far from aggravating any bad state of affairs, I believe 
that the salaries paid and the assistants-in-charge appointed in county branches are 
definitely superior to those of the small independent authorities the county js 
superseding. How many of the very small library authorities are paying more than 
£200 2? How many of them are paying more than {150 ? I could name an 
Urban District authority serving a population of 10,000 which last month 
appointed a new librarian at 40s. a week. The branch librarians appointed by 
counties are definitely members of the library profession. Many of the so-called 
librarians in small towns are but flotsam and jetsam who have failed in other 
walks of life. 

It is not necessary to talk at any length to this erudite audience about stock, 
beyond remarking that in most branches the quality is high and the quantity low, 
which is more successful than the high quantity and low quality noticeable in 
some lending libraries. Almost all county branches are under-stocked, and it is 
to be hoped that this will be remedied in the next few years, as county libraries 
generally build up higher stocks. Drastic increase in branch stocks is really vital, 
much more so than the provision of buildings. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the number of books in an independent library is hardly comparable with 
that of a branch. Firstly, because the resources of the branch for any special book 
which is wanted is not the stock at the branch, but the whole county stock; 
secondly, the number of fresh books which the exchanges bring should be very 
much higher than the dribble of new books and withdrawals in an independent 
library, and thus the selection available during the year is considerably greater 
than the total of the stock indicates. 

Most county branches are limited to lending and quick-reference departments. 
No general policy has been evolved regarding the provision of newspapers and 
periodicals ; their presence or absence depends upon local demand and the willing, 
ness of the local council to provide the necessary funds and accommodation. 
Where the county has taken over a formerly independent library there is always a 
reading‘toom, and this has to be carried on. In a large proportion of county 
branches, established in areas where there was formerly no library service, no news’ 
papers are provided, and in a number of cases no periodicals of any kind. This is 
a striking departure from established custom. The practice of authorities establish 
ing a library in the past has been to put the newspaper room and not the lending 
library first in importance. The most backward authority has never displayed 
yesterday’s newspaper on their stands, but they had no compunction in displaying 
on their shelves books which were a generation out of date. It is a commonplace 
that newspapers and periodicals swallow a quite disproportionate amount of the 
income of small libraries, not only in the money necessary for their purchase, but 
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in the heavy maintenance charges they involve. If newspapers and periodicals are 
provided in a branch their cost should certainly be paid locally, and the con- 
clusions regarding the differential rate which I shall put to you do not apply to 
this item of expenditure. The universal practice, and surely the proper one, is to 
concentrate upon the lending library, with a small up-to-date, quick-reference 
department as an appendage. As regards the lending department the outstanding 
characteristic is success. The county usually succeeds in knocking textbook 
figures into a cocked hat in a very short time. 

There are two matters in the organization of the branch which we must now 
consider in some detail and which have no parallel in municipal work. The first 
isfinance, and the second the relationship between the local council and the county 
authority. 

The financial situation is briefly this: 

Out of the general county rate, to which every part of the county area con’ 
tributes, local centres are supplied with books, transport, nominal supervision, 
and the administration of headquarters is kept up. In very few counties is any 
provision whatever made for local administrative expenses. Accommodation 
depends upon local circumstances, staff upon local enthusiasm, equipment is in 
many if not most cases completely absent. In spite of these promiscuous local 
conditions, small village centres are upon the whole astonishingly successful. 
But when this lack of system is applied to larger villages it becomes less satisfactory ; 
in small towns it is difficult, in towns with populations of 8,000 or 10,000 or 
more it is unworkable, 

The existence of towns of this size within the county area has jolted the service 
out of the idea that its only business is the supply and circulation of boxes of books. 
In dealing with such towns not only must the initial cost of shelving and counter 
be faced, but rent (or loan charges), heat, light, cleaning, and above all, staffing, 
are annual charges which must be met somehow. But the cost of these, if met 
out of the general county rate, would add very considerably to the cost of the service, 
and would mean rural areas were subsidizing the cost of a superior service which 
at present is not offered to them. The way out of this difficulty which has been 
generally followed (except in Scotland, where it is not legal) is to levy a special 
rate upon urban areas which receive a special service. 

This sounds a very satisfactory arrangement. Unfortunately, it brings in its 
train several fresh troubles. In the first place, over what area exactly is the special 
rate to be levied 2. The obvious answer is—the urban district in which the branch 
is situated and from which the demand for a superior service has come. But from 
the day the branch is opened there will be a constant, and, if it is successful, an 
increasing demand for admittance from residents in surrounding villages, some 
living four or five miles away. To refuse admittance is contrary to the whole 
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spirit of the county service, and very few county librarians would consent to such 
a course. Yet if, as usually happens, admittance is granted without anybody 
making any contribution towards service costs, it seems to me that the whole 
principle upon which the differential rate is founded is broken. You are a special 
service to people who are not contributing to the special cost, which is surely as 
bad as charging the special cost to people who do not receive the special service, 
Nor is it merely a matter of principle: it is far from trivial in practice, for a success, 
ful branch attracts hundreds of borrowers from the surrounding area. 

In Gloucestershire this has been solved in connexion with the Stroud branch 
by levying over the large surrounding rural district a special rate which brings in 
about £175 compared with the Urban District’s special rate of £320. In this 
case the number of rural borrowers (about 1,200) is exceptionally high, as Stroud 
is a natural and business centre for a large district. Another method would be 
for the county to make a per capita grant for extra-boundary borrowers, but this 
would be rather complicated in practice, and in either case there has been con, 
siderable modification of the principle of differential rating. 

As the county is the library authority, it is the county which levies both the 
general and the special rates. But the special rate is only levied or varied with the 
consent of the local council, so it is in practice controlled by the local council. 
Thus we get the anomalous position of one body wielding the financial control 
and another body being the library authority. This leads us to the second point— 
the relationship between the branch, the county, and the local council. 

All branches are under the control of the county librarian and their librarians, 
in-charge are his assistants. The local committee is a sub-committee of the county 
education committee and not of the local council, to which it should report by 
courtesy, only except in the all-important case of the annual estimates. It should 
be made quite clear to the local council from the commencement of negotiations 
that it is the county which is the library authority. But we must remember that 
the county branch, unlike the municipal branch, serves an area which has its own 
council, its own finance, and its own communal life. It is an entity in a way the 
suburb of a city cannot be. Under the present financial arrangements it is necessary 
that the town should take a proprietary interest in the library. To encourage 
this feeling of ownership on the one hand, and to dictate the terms of manage- 
ment on the other is not an easy feat to perform. And sooner or later a dispute 
will arise in which the county must either dictate or give way and cease to be 
in effect the library authority. Friction may be avoided in the first instance if the 
county librarian has drawn up a cutand-dried plan which local councils must 
accept or reject en bloc. In many counties this is not done, and trouble arises 
quite early over the salary of the librarian-in-charge to be appointed. Even if the 
county and the local council’s start-off is perfect they are unlikely to continue in 
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this happy state for ever. Because a library, and especially a new library, is not 
astatic thing : it will be constantly straining the resources of its stock, its staff, and 
its accommodation. Its progress will depend largely upon the measure of financial 
support it receives. But all financial questions will lead to possible trouble and 
division of policy. 

I suggest to you that the differential rate is a source of difficulty and dissatisfac- 
tion which the county should endeavour to cast off at the earliest possible moment. 
It was, perhaps, the best way of financing branches at the stage county libraries had 
reached a few years ago when they first began to tackle the question of populous 
areas. It may be said it is the best method at the stage they have reached to-day. 
But all attempts to adjust special services to special payments and special payments 
to special services are going to become more and more difficult, and lead to more 
and more friction as time goes on, because it is not a question of providing more 
books for a big place than a small one. That is a natural difference which is paid 
for by the difference in the rateable value of the two places. What we are trying 
to do under the special rating system is to provide different standards of service, 
ranging from Ax to C3—and it is the village which will get the C3 standard. 
If special rating is adopted as a permanent feature of the county service, it is an 
admission of failure to devise a system which will provide library facilities in rural 
areas comparable with those enjoyed in towns. The only way in which it can 
be abolished is to raise the standard of service over the whole county to the standard 
which counties have set for their branches. 

I do not mean by this anything so absurd as the establishment of a branch in 
every little village. Different methods must be used to overcome different con- 
ditions. In the early days of county libraries people used to talk of aiming at the 
ultimate establishment of an urban service in villages. I never know quite what 
is meant by an urban service, but I suspect it is a stationary collection of books, a 
newspaper room—and possibly Whitaker’s Almanack. Any attempt to impose 
this sort of thing upon a village is foredoomed to failure. The principle of the 
tural library is, and must always be, that of circulating collections of books. In 
an examination paper it looks very well to write that every village should be 
provided with a stationary collection of those books in the English language which 
are of permanent value and a travelling collection of ephemeral literature. But in 
practice it simply does not work. In the first place, the number of standard books 
in existence is very much greater than the stock of any village library. But apart 
from that, stationary collections of books in small centres of population become 
dead stock in a comparatively short time. It is all right for the first six months, 
pethaps for the first year. The books go out fairly well, and we congratulate 
ourselves that we are feeding the simple rustic upon the cream of English literature. 
But at the end of that period everybody in the village who has any intention of 
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reading those books has read them, and then they lie unused. And sooner or 
later the village librarian will write to headquarters and say, “ Please, may we 
change our stationary library books ?” 

What are the practical possibilities of raising the standard of service in villages 
and very small towns, and can the branch play any part in that work ? 

The weakness of village centres as at present constituted is due to two main 
causes—the smallness of the stock, and the complete absence of trained workers 
for the administration at the centre itself. 

In 1930 there were in England alone well over 5,000 centres with stocks of less 
than 100 books apiece. And less than 100 books does not mean 75 or 80; ina 
large number of cases it means 40 or $0, to serve children and adults. This is a 
pretty poor pretence at a library service. In plain language, it means there are 
some thousands of parishes to-day where the county is quite definitely failing to 
provide even a book service. 

The position is not satisfactory, even in those villages which have a fairly 
generous stock. Take a village which is granted 250 books. Arrayed on the 
shelves at delivery (if there are shelves) they look quite a respectable selection, and 
for purely desultory and light reading a collection of this size changed two or three 
times a year is not a bad supply. If the local librarian and the accommoda 
tion are both reasonably suitable, the issues will be high, and the centre is super 
ficially successful. The danger is that success in one direction blinds us to the 
appalling deficiencies of the system in another. 

A writer in the Record last year, reviewing the County Library Report 1929-30, 
said: “‘ Undoubtedly consolidation of the county libraries demands a recon 
sideration of their whole purpose. Their need is evident from the extraordinary 
use made of them, but county librarians in their thinking moments might well 
doubt whether they are achieving more than a mere reading service, which might 
be equally well provided by a box of books housed in the village store and let 
out at 2d. per week. A cheap book supply is not a library service.” 

It has always been recognized that the rural centre as at present constituted is 
an impossible medium through which to serve really serious readers. Student 
issues, as they are rather inaccurately called, are made by post direct from head- 
quarters to borrower. This is all right for people who know exactly what they 
want and, which is more, know that their public library can and will supply it. 
But the large number of people who do not know what they want and who do 
not know their library can supply it, never get into touch with headquarters 
at all. 

Apart from the student, there is the ordinary borrower whose wants are being 
rather perfunctorily attended to. The number of people who pursue fixed courses 
of reading are very small, but everybody who does any reading at all does frequently 
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want a special book, or subject, or author. The chance of any special book being 
included in the village stock is extremely remote. What happens ? 

If the borrower makes his want known to the local librarian, and if the local 
librarian attends to his or her duties assiduously, and if he has learned by experience 
that special requests are attended to, a requisition for the book will one day arrive 
at headquarters, where it will probably be found that all copies are out. The 
number of requisitions which will be received by a county which encourages them, 
and the number which inevitably accumulate at headquarters, is appalling. Surely 
in this decentralization would be of advantage both to the library and the public. 
Suppose the village librarian sends his requisitions immediately upon receipt 
direct to the nearest branch. A fair proportion would be in the stock of the 
branch (for branches can profitably stock books it would be futile to send to the 
small centre), or in the case of fiction, in the stock of some other village in the area. 
The work involved in tracing a copy would be less than is the case at headquarters, 
the book could be got to the borrower more quickly, because at headquarters it 
would first have to be collected and then wait for the next exchange to be delivered, 
and the number of requisitions finally passed on would be reduced to manageable 
proportions. In this way the resources of the stock of the branch, and the advan, 
tages of a large selection, would be made available to all residents in the area, and 
not merely to those who visit the town frequently enough to become registered 
borrowers. 

This is only possible if the branch librarian is in direct contact with the village 
centres of the surrounding area—in fact, if the county is regionally divided. It is 
not my business here to go into the pros and cons of regional development, but I 
would suggest that it is only by allowing the branch library to supplement in some 
degree the stock and staff of the village centre, that the standard of service can be 
raised and raised economically. We have seen how it might help the stock, what 
about the staff 2 

County library centres are run by anybody who likes to take on the job. All 
sorts and conditions of people are included in the term “ local librarian.” They 
are all untrained, unqualified, and voluntary. Their efforts are for practical 
purposes unsupervised. This does not make for efficiency, even in the mechanical 
side of the work—the mere issue and discharge of books. It means complete 
failure in everything other than the mechanical side. But, you may say, there can 
be nothing else to do. You cannot embark upon extension work with 100 books. 
The importance of the work done at the centres cannot be exaggerated. In many 
respects the work at the counter of a big lending library is simpler, for there the 
borrower has an elaborate catalogue and the major portion of the stock at his hand. 
But at the village centre it rests entirely with the local librarian to make his 100 
or 200 books the gateway to the 40,000 or $0,000 or 100,000, which is the stock 
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of the county library. It is at the centre and branch that trade is lost or won, 
All headquarters can do is to deliver the goods. The day is not in sight yet when 
a trained assistant will be present whenever a centre is open, but we are in sight of 
the possibility of the branch librarian or assistant visiting every centre about once 
or twice a month when it is open to the public. 

To sum up, the county branch is not, or should not be, merely the means of 
serving one particular town. It should be used to take a considerable part in the 
general service of the county. It is the shop window of the county library, the 
tangible, visible example of what the service can and should produce. By that 
example it will raise the standard of demand in all parts of the county, and by 
opening the resources of its stock and staff to a surrounding region, it can do much 
towards satisfying that higher standard of demand. 

So much for its work in its own administrative county. Now I must touch 
very briefly upon the contribution, if any, it can make to the library service of the 
nation. There is its great contribution to the problem of the small library. | 
would say it is the solution of that problem. In this connexion I would refer you 
to an article “ In the wilderness” in the February Lisrary ASSISTANT. 

There can be no denying that the most efficient and economical way of pro- 
viding a service in towns under the 1,000 mark, at least, is to establish a branch 
of the county and not an independent service. I can give you a concrete example 
of results in the same town under the two methods. The population is 8,500; 
in 1929 it was an independent library, established many years ago, librarian and 
stock to match. In January 1929 there were issued 903 books; in other words, 
the place was derelict. During 1930 powers were handed over to the county, 
and under the county the place was partially reorganized, and the stock refreshed. 
In January 1931 there were issued 3,244 books. During 1931 reorganization 
was completed, and the county installed their own branch librarian (one 
of these untrained incompetents), with the result that in January 1932 8,393 
books were issued. So the changeover of authority had increased the use made 
of the library not by s0 or 80 or 100 per cent., but between nine and ten 
times over ! 

But there are still small authorities who refuse to merge with the county ot 
even to cooperate with it. What is needed is legislative powers to force them to 
do so. It is almost useless for the Library Association to pass votes of censure ot 
write letters of condemnation on actions such as I mentioned just now, appointing 
a librarian at {2 a week. These authorities have never heard of the Association, 
and do not care one jot what it thinks or says or does. Surely what we should be 
fighting for is legislation which will enforce some degree of efficiency upon all 
library authorities, and the most obvious step is the removal altogether of library 
powers from towns below the 10,000, I would say the 12,000, mark. The service 
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of these towns is a very important and definite piece of work which should be 
carried out by the county branch. But there is something else. 

I spoke just now of its contribution to the library service as a whole. Of . 
course nothing can be done until we have learned to think of the service as a whole, 
and we are a long way from that yet. But we are on the way. It is fashionable 
to-day to pay lip-service to the ideal of a national library service, and we point 
with great pride to the National Central Library and say, “ Here is the keystone 
of the arch.” Yes, we've got the keystone, but where is the arch 2 It is lying 
about on the ground in quite separate lumps and bits and fragments. The rigid 
local basis upon which public libraries were founded eighty years ago still has the 
service in its grip, and is holding it back from any national movement of expansion. 
The county branch is an example of how successfully a library can be administered 
upon a much wider basis. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to you that the organization of the county 
branch, or rather of the county service of which it is a part, is of enormous signifi- 
cance to the future of the public library. It is the first time in library history that 
all the different units of local government—urban, rural, and borough—in a large 
area have been gathered together under one library authority. In a very rough 
way the organization of a regionally divided county may be compared with that 
of the national library service we are aiming at. We have yet to devise some 
method of fitting separate authorities into one great scheme in the way branches 
fit into the county scheme. Probably there will always be some local basis of 
library organization, but if the public library service is to take its proper place in 
the social structure of to-morrow, its present purely local organization must be 
modified and made much more flexible. That is our task for to-morrow. 


“wer 


A.A.L. PAMPHLETS—NEW SERIES 


We have pleasure in announcing the first of a New Series of A.A.L. Pamy 
phlets, particulars of which will be found below. These booklets, which will 
appear from time to time, and which will be published at modest prices, are being 
prepared with the particular object of assisting those who are working for examina- 
tions under the new L.A. Syllabus which comes into force next year. Students 
are advised to place their orders early, since editions are small and the prospect 
of early reprints depends entirely upon sales. 


Reapy Now 
Sayers, W. C. Berwick: First steps in annotation in catalogues. 12 pp. Price 
to members, 7d. post free. 
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IN PREPARATION 
Hewitt, ARTHUR: A Summary of library law. 


Orders, with cash, should be sent to: 


Mr. S. W. Martin, 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 
HERNE Hit, S.E.24. 


weaie~ 


The Hon. Treasurer informs us that there are several transitional members who 
have not yet paid their subscriptions. He would be obliged if these would send 
their remittances to him as soon as possible. 

The Secretary of the Library Association sends us a similar plea. 


wie” 


COMPETITION NO. 3 
Report by Stanley Snaith 


SECTION A 


Y | THE distinguishing feature of the clerihew is of course its “ unbuttoned ” 
and quite delightfully ingratiating rhythm. Given this particular rhythmic 
twist, the baldest statement can take on the very twinkle and accent of wit. 

The clerihew has a naughty air of withholding something, of refraining with 

difficulty from causing offence, of smiling at some private malicious anti-social 

jest. At its best (and Mr. Bentley’s own examples have not yet been excelled) it 
holds the logical world up to ridicule by the mockery of the unspoken comment. 

Its nonsense is less fantastic than that of the limerick; but its affability conceals 

a sting. Clerihews (of a sort) are not difficult to write; and I confidently expected 

this competition to yield a copious crop. The result was disappointing in the 

extreme. The entries were scanty and, on the whole, singularly devoid of humour. 

Worse still, practically none of them were clerihews. “ Alys,” for example, 

vents her wrath very neatly upon that perambulating pariah the Bagman. But 

neither in spirit nor in technique is her poem a clerihew. ‘‘ Wheatleyan” pays a 

flattering tribute to THE Liprary ASSISTANT, and in particular to one of its 

less distinguished but more notorious contributors. “ Faith” and “ Snaith,” 
however, are somewhat obvious rhymes. Joan M. Bramley is the only entrant 
to achieve (though very uncertainly) the clerihew rhythm. This reprehensible 
person sends two entries which seriously impugn the infallibility of a well-known 
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and highly respected feature of this journal. I commend this question, for the 
good of his, I hope, unrepentant soul, to Mr. Gardner : 


We are taught to declare 
That reports are a snare : 
Must we never conclude 
Valuations delude ? 


The same competitor, this time on safer ground, takes the prize with a clerihew 
which, if not notably subtle or original, has point and even a certain pathos : 


It’s a pity exams 

Are such horrible shams. 
The results always show 
How little examiners know. 


SECTION B 


Two competitors, both of Bradford, grasped the possibilities of Dewey’s 
Classification as a subject for a publisher’s blurb. ‘“ Nabbem and Catchem” 
(whose pseudonym, by the way, I deplore) has some happy touches. “ The plot 
moves fast and furiously from when, in the library, the General is bribing 
Prolegomena, to the terrible climax in the Antarctic.” And, better still, 
“ Language is not minced, sexual offences and solitary vice are touched upon in 
all their horror.” His entry, however, is rough-hewn; and I submit to him that 
no publisher would use such a phrase as “ some have damned it into hell.” Miss 
K. Johnson, on the other hand, writes “in character” throughout, and I have 
no hesitation in recommending her for the prize. I like especially her sly allusion 
to Dewey’s Useful Arts section. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
By Melvil Dewey 


This powerful book, throbbing with interest to all desiring recreation, is a 
world-wide success. Its 1,243 pages are crammed with thrilling appeal, for here 
the mathematician and the cleverest detective are confronted with problems that 
impel elucidation to the finest point, yet an exquisite bewilderment is sustained to 
the end! Psychologists and educationalists are offered surprises in almost every 
heading, while the practical man is assured of adventurous struggles in the Useful 
Arts section, which abounds in fearsome and astounding predicaments. History, 
poetry, and romance are represented by figures of wild and beautiful profundity, 
while the lives of ravishing women, strong and great men capable of passionate 
emotion; the changing fashions, law cases, soldiers, sailors, film-stars (complete 
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with vocabularies), and animals of all countries and ages—all these have a vivid 
entry in this remarkable and gloriously imaginative book. 
“eer 
COMPETITION NO. 5s. 
(Set by W. T. Creed) 

WInTERBOTTOM, O. Catvin. Wolsey: an intimate study. (Peeps at 
Great Men.) Pp. xliv, 123 + 17 pl. (som. col.), ill., pts., fes. (som. ph.), tabs., 
bib. n.d. Bumpus. os 611.29. 

A prize is offered for an annotation (not more than 75 words) of the above entry, by Mr. 
Ram Gupta (failed B.A., Madras). Competitors should bear in mind that Mr. Ram 
Gupta, in common with many English colleagues, habitually composes bis notes without 
having seen the books be describes. Many examples of bis prose style are to be found in 
HOoNOvRED Sir. 

Entries should reach the Hon. Editor by Wednesday, 27th April. 


“we” 


OUR LIBRARY 


Sayers, W. C., Berwick. A Manual of children’s libraries. The Library Association 
Series III. 1932. Allen & Unwin and the L.A. 10s. 6d. (8s. gd. to members), 
(cloth, pp. 270, illus.). 


CCORDING to its blurb, this book is designed to appeal both to those 
A manage junior libraries and to a wider audience of those who are 

interested in the intellectual pursuits of children. The result is not entirely 
happy. Pull devil, it seems, and the interested outsider is presented with a mass 
of detail which cannot be of absorbing interest. Pull tailor, and the library 
assistant has an uneasy feeling that much of the material of the Manual derives 
rather expensively from another and older manual. I cannot here estimate the 
value of this book to readers other than librarians, and it should be understood 
that my appraisal is wholly from the standpoint of one who manages a junior 
library. 

The first two chapters of the Manual of children’s libraries are devoted to a survey 
of children’s books of the past, and to a study of the literary tastes of the child of 
to-day. These are the best part of the book. Mr. Sayers writes in an interesting 
manner of the books of the past, and with real insight and sympathy of the reading 
of the present. Having got so far, his Muse seems to have faltered a little, and 
there follows that succession of trivia which, necessary as they may be, are the least 
inspiring and most conspicuous feature of too many textbooks of librarianship. 
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The author has a passion for detail which, admirable though its practical results 
may be, leads him to neglect points upon which children’s librarians would 
welcome the advice of an acknowledged expert. And yet his absorption in the 
mechanics of librarianship has not saved him from, rather has it encouraged 
him in, making assertions which are mildly astonishing. 

One or two examples from the book will make my meaning more clear. 
While we are told that pencil marks may be removed from pages with a rubber 
eraser, Mr. Sayers has left severely alone any discussion of the possibility of abolish- 
ing fines from the children’s library, nor has he given any guidance to the librarian 
wishing to institute some system of reserving books with the minimum of trouble 
and expense. Again, while it has been thought necessary to devote a whole 
page to an illustration of the rulings of a binding register, there is no treatment of 
’ that pressing and vocal problem of the accommodation of very small children 
who are brought along to the library by their brothers and sisters, and who drive 
janitors and assistants to distraction while their young nurses find a book. 

There are other faults. The book as a whole gives the impression of being 
thoroughly padded. The inclusion in a book of 270 pages of 10 pages of assorted 
extracts from the Dewey Classification is a casein point. Similarly, the inclusion 
of vaguely familiar illustrations in the text showing charging cards, binding slips, 
shelf register rulings, and so on, seems to be overdone. (A little measurement 
shows that these specimens occupy something over 15 pages.) Some of the state- 
ments made are ludicrous. Does Mr. Sayers really imagine that it is necessary 
to collate every book before it is sent to the binder 2 Most librarians have, by this 
time, discovered that the binder does it as a matter of course, and reports imperfec- 
tions before binding. One reads, on page 76, that, to paste in a date label, “ the 
best method is to lay the label on its back, and to put over it a clean sheet of paper, 
so placed as to leave exposed only the edge to be pasted.” There is an ancient trick 
known as “ fanning them” which is approximately fifty times as effective. 

For the rest, I wish the author’s taste were a little nearer mine in the matter of 
pictures and so on. It is true that he tentatively suggests that labels might be more 
attractively printed, and I agree most heartily with him. But, when recomy 
mending pictures for the junior library, surely he could have found something a 
little better than Sir Galahad and the Boyhood of Raleigh. A collection of Under- 
ground posters would stimulate the young zsthete far more than these stand-bys of 
the almanac printer. Again, while the idea of adding quotations to tier guides is 
excellent, Mr. Sayers’ choice of an example is disappointing. Under “923 
Lives oF Famous PEopLE” he would have nicely engrossed that smug doggerel 
about footprints on the sands of time. Mr. Sayers will find something better in 
Ecclesiasticus xliv. 1-3. 

Doris CALLANDER. 
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